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“AWAY FROM THE BOWL.” 
«0 come, it is twilight; the night star is up, 
Itaray is more bright than the silver-brimmed 


cup, . 
The boat gently dances, the snowy sail fills, 
We'll glide o’er the water, or rove o’er the hills ; 
We'll kneel on the mountain, beneath the dark 
pine, (shrine ; 
Our heart’s prayer the insense,and nature the 
Back on the festal we’ll look from the wave, 
As the eye of the free on the chains of the 
slave !” 

“Let us away from the revel, Charles,” 
said his friend, Edward Howard, ‘‘ I have 
something particular to say to you.” 

“Not yet, Edward, I have not taken 
one glass yet, and all the fellows will 
laugh at us for milk sops, as they will call 
us; stay a little longer, do.” 

“ No, Charles, net a moment, and when 
we get to my room I will tell you my rea- 
sons for the step I am about to take.” 

Charles Howard looked into his friend’s 
face, and saw there such an expression 
that he felt constrained to accept of his in- 
vitation, and bidding good-night to the 
company. the two left the hotel, where 
they with about a dozen others, had been 
in the habit of meeting two or three nights 
every week, to have what they called a 
good time. 

Edward Howard and Charles Bartlet 
were cousins, and from their earliest youth 
they had been almost inseperable compan- 
ions. ‘They were strongly attached to each 
other, and Edward, being two years the 
eldest, had a great influence over his more 
yielding companion. Unfortunately for 
both, they were orphans, or, Edward had 
lost both parents, and Charles his father, 
His mother was a weak, indulgent person, 
who, so long as her boy made a respecta- 
ble appearance in the world, thought not 
of his morals, or the company he kept.— 
She knew that he was generally with’ his 
cousin, when not employed at his place of 
business, and if she could have him to 
wait upon her to a concert, or to some 
other scene of amusement, she was perfect- 
ly satisfied that all was well. She fte- 
quently heard Charles speak of the glori- 
ous fellows he met at the club, where he 
had learned to drink wine, and often some- 
thing stronger, yet she trembled not for 
his fate, and stood upon the brink of a 
frightful precipice without giving it a mo- 
Ment’s thought. She liked Edward How- 
ard, for he was extremely generous with 
his money, frequently making herself and 

les munificent presents. Charles had 
nothing but his salary as a clerk to depend 
Upon, and out of that he supported his 
mother also. He loved her tenderly, and 
Would have made many sacrifices for her 
take, and on her account he hesitated 


about joining the club, but Edward said it |. 


‘thould cost him nothing, and he had been 
persuaded to join, and now, after being 
several months a member, he liked the ex- 
citement of the meetings, and felt a faint, 









disagreeable sensation if he did not 
have one or two glasses of wine, or 
some stonger beverage each day.— 
Oh! beware, beware of that state, 
ye youths who may read this tale. 

Silently, arm in arm the-cousins 
wended their way to Edward’s room. 
There they found, as you may see 
in the picture, a table with fruit and 
two kinds of liquor upon it. Charles 
at once poured out a glass of wine 
} and drank it, but Edward held his 
in his hand ‘without tasting it. ‘‘Lis- 
ten to me, Charles,” said he, “ be- 
fore you drink more; I never shall 
again, so longas I have my senses, 
taste anything which will intoxicate, and 
as you are as dear as a brother to me, I 
want you to start on the same road, and to 
sign the same pledge which I sign; do not 
say no yet, but go with me and listen to a 
lecturer whom J heard last night, before 
you decide, and then if you are not willing 
to put your name with mine, you are not 
the young man I take you for.” “* Why, 
Edward, is it possible that one lecture can 
have so changed your notions of yesterday ? 
I mean no offense, but I really do not 
think it will have such an effect upon me.” 
“* Well, well,” replied Edward, ** perhaps 
it will not, but I hope and pray that it 
may ; you will at least oblige me by going 
to hear the man whose eloquence | consi- 
der unsurpassed.” ‘‘Oh yes, if you wish 
it, but I think it will be rather a dull 
affair, and as for putting my name to the 
pledge, why, that is out of the question. 
Pledge myself never to take a glass of 
wine! why, the idea is preposterous; but 
come, let’s go, the sooner it is over the 
better.” 

The young men soon arrived at the lec- 
ture-room, the speaker had just arisen to 
address the multitude, who waited impa- 
tiently to hear him, for his last night’s 
lecture had been spoken of so highly, that 
high and low, rich and poor, flocked to 
listen to him. There was something very 
prepossessing about his face, the expression 
of which reminded you of the picture of 
the disciple “‘ whom Jesus loved.” He 
commenced in a low, sweet voice, which 
was so clear that it penetrated to every 
nook and corner of the building, presently, 
as he became warmed by his subject, his 
audience seemed borne along by the “ fiery 
waves” of his eloquence. There was 
searcely a dry eye in that vast assembly, 
as he told them of his own experience, and 
of the broken hearts, the scattered families, 
the murdered friends, which the poisonous 
alcohol had ‘caused, and when with his 
Sweet voice and affectionate manner, he en- 
treated all to sign the pledge, those who 
used it as a safe-guard, and those who did 
not, for their influence upon others, hun- 
dreds rushed forward, and among the first 
was Charles, who waited not for the urg- 
ing of Edward, but hastened as if for his 
life, to’ enrol himself among” those who. 
were determined to be free from the ser- 
pent which stings with double distilled 
venom. EsTeLLe. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


JULIA HOWARD. 
( Concluded.) 

Julia rejoiced in the absense of Emily 
from the family circle, and. availed herself 
of Mr. Hartison’s frequent calls, to convey 
to his. mind erronevus impressions in re- 
gard to her. Julia was not natarally dis- 

















posed to be malicious, but pride and jea- 
lousy induced her to act a part, from which 
a nobler mind would have revolted. Ed- 
ward Harrison was not only handsome and 
agreeable, but talented and wealthy. She 
had been flattered by his attentions, and 
could not endure the thought that a poor 
governess should be her rival. ‘I have 
begun the game, and I will play it out, 
cost what it will,” she said, when consci- 
ence reminded her of her many deviations 
from the truth in regard to Miss Anthon. 
‘* She shall never be Mrs. Harrison if J can 
help it, though I doubt not she has the 
presumption to consider herself fitted for 
this station.” Edward Harrison frequent- 
ly inquired for Miss Anthon, but was told 
she was out of the city. He continued to 
call frequently, however, and Julia flatter- 
ed herself that it was wholly on her ac- 
count. Still she was not happy ; the de- 
ception she had used made her miserable. 

After many days of suffering, Annie’s 
disease reached its crisis,—Emily watched 
by her bedside with unwearied kindness, 
until the physician pronounced the danger 
past, and then, and not before, would she 
yield to his entreaties that she would think 
of her own health, and let others take her 
place in the chamber of the invalid. On 
the first day of her freedom from such close 
confinement, while walking out with Ellen, 
they were joined by Mr. Harrison. ‘* You 
have been absent a long time, Miss An- 
thon,’ said he. Emily looked surprised, 
but did not exactly understand his mean- 
ing. Nellie immediately said, ‘ Miss An- 
thon has not been away, only 1.’ ‘ Ah, 
that is it. Iwas informed that you were 
away together.’ ‘Ono, Miss Anthonstaid 
with sister Annie all the time, and I don’t 


‘think she would have got well if she had 


not, for the doctor says she was the best 
nurse he ever saw.’ ‘ Nellie, Nellie,’ said 
Emily, blushing deeply. ‘ But I must tell 
how kind you were, Miss Anthon, if not 
now, some other time.’ 

Young Harrison became strangely silent, 
and his manner was very distant to Julia, 
whom he met on the steps as he wae taking 
leave of Miss Anthon. ‘1 congratulate 
you on the success of your efforts, Miss 
Anthon,’ said Julia sneeringly, when Har- 
rison had left them, but loud enough for 
him to hear. ‘Ido not.understand your 
allusion,’ said Emily, quietly. ‘ 1t is hard- 
ly necessary to explain,’ replied Julia, and 
walked away with all the dignity she could 
command. Emily sought her chamber and 
endeavored to. think what could have oc- 
casioned Julia’s strange remarks; but the 
recollection of them only brought similar 
ones to her mind, and she was about to 
indulge sad thoughts, when she remember- 
ed Annie, and assuming a cheerfulmess she 
did not feel, went immediately to her.— 
*O, lam so glad you have come, Emily,’ 
said the sick girl, ‘I have been alone so 
long. Julia sat here till something in the 
street attracted her attention, and she went 
out.’ 

Several weeks passed, and Annie was 
sufficiently recovered to leave her chamber. 


_It was at the close of a beautiful day in 


June, Mr. Howard’s family were assembled 
in the parlor, when Edward Harrison en- 
tered. After the usual compliments. had 
been passed, he inquired for Miss Anthon. 
* She went out this afternoon, with a young 
gentleman who came for her,’ said Julia. 
‘ Did.you see him, sister?’ said Nellie.— 
‘ Yes,’ replied Julia, indifferently. ‘ Did 
he have black hair and eyes, and was he 
very handsome?’ ‘His hair was dark, 1 
believe; why do you ask?’ ‘O, because 


Miss Anthon has the miniature of a beau- 


| and cultivated taste of the owners. 





tiful gentleman, and I’ve often seen her 
look at it and cry, and seem so sad.’ ‘ Her 
lover, I presume,’ said Julia. ‘ One would 
think a person in her station might be 
satisfied with the admiration of one.’ Ju- 
lia cowered beneath the look which Ed- 
ward Harrison bestowed upon. her when 
she made this remark. Since the after- 
noon when she had met him on the steps 
with Emily, his manner had been wholly 
changed towards her. Instead of polite 
attentions, he had treated her with cold 
indifference; and did not Julia’s consci- 
ence tell her why? Ah, yes! she knew 
that she had deceived Edward, and wrong- 
ed Emily, and she feared she had been de- 
tected. She it was that told Edward that 
Miss Anthon was away, trusting to her 
constant attendance upon Annie, to pre- 


‘vent the discovery of the falsehood ; and 


it was through her influence that Emily 
had never received her invitation to Mrs. 
Lawton’s party. She had tried every 
means in her power to prevent an acquaint- 
ance between the governess and Mr. Har- 
rison, from motives of pride and jealousy, 
and she had now begun to reap the reward 
of her deception, for her conscience con- 
tinually reproached her, and the loss of 
Edward’s regard was a severe punishment. 
Julia had just taken her seat at the piano, 
when Miss Anthon returned, accompanied 
by her friend. Edward Harrison felt 
somewhat jealous when he first saw Emily’s 
supposed lover; but in an instant this 
feeling was lost in his joy at recognizing 
an old friend. Stepping: forward to greet 
him, he heard Miss Anthon introduce him 
to Mr. Howard ag her brother. What a 
relief to his feelings! Emily was the sister 
of his old college friend, Arthur Anthon. 
Why had he not known it before? He 
had often heard of Anthon’s beautiful sis- 
ter, but it had never occurred to him that 
the despised governess might be the same. 
Emily looked more beautiful than ever, at 
that happy time, and poor Julia’s consci- 
ous guilt made her shrink from notice, 
though she would gladly have attracted 
the attention of the handsome stranger. 

Two months fled rapidly, and Emily was 
no longer a governess. Her brother had 
been successful in business, beyond his 
most sanguine hopes, and had provided a 
charming home for her. ‘There Edward 
Harrison could visit her as much as he 
chose, and the frequency of his visits show- 
ed how much he prized that privilege.— 
Annie and Ellen were often guests of their 
friend Emily, and Edward Harrison having 
persuaded her to become mistress of his 
home,.as she had long been of his heart. 
Arthur succeeded in convincing Annie that. 
he should be very lonely unless she would 
consent to be his companion. 

Should any who read this ever visit the 
charming village of G--—-—, I know they 
will be attracted by two fine houses, ex- 
actly alike, standing very near each other, 
on the banks of the pleasant stream which 
glides through that village. The exten- 
sive grounds are beautifully laid out, and 
everything around bespeaks the wealth 
In the 
one. which. is seen first, on coming from the 
neighboring city, live Edward Harrison 
and his still beautiful Emily. Some have 
wondered how Emily had retained her 
youthful looks so long ; but I imagine the 
only secret in the matter is, thather beauty _ 
which was never only that of form and 
feature; has never been marred by a peev- 
ish or irritable temper. She has cares and 
trials, (for who has not?) but instead of 
allowing them to depress or discourage her, 
she often says she is grateful for them, for 
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ifher life was cloudless, she might forget , 


Him who bestowed so many blessings upon j¢ e’s a hard one. 


her. 
Arthur Anthon and the gentle Annie | 
occupy the next house, andI know not of | 
more pleasant or happier homes than these 
two. Very often a pretty, interesting girl 
of sixteen, is seen with Edward and Emily, 
or playing with the little Annie in the 
garden. It is Nellie, and dearly she loves 
to leave her city home and visit her sisters, 
as she calls them. Sometimes there is a 
quiet, dignified-looking lady, with a beau- 
tiful but pensive face, who comes out and 
sits on the piazza with a book, or leads lit- 
tle Edward up and down the garden paths. 
Some people call her an ‘ old maid.’ She 
certainly does’nt seem much like Julia 
Howard; but she it is, nevertheless. Her 
haughty manners have given place to those 
gentle and kind. She has learned many 
lessons in humility from Emily, and she 
has taught her too where to look for for- 
giveness; for long was Julia’s life embit- 
tered by self-reproach for the deception she 
had practiced. Her punishment was se- 
vere, and her trials hard to endure, but 
they have humbled and purified her spirit. 
Though her conduct will never cease to be 
a source of regret to her, she considers it 
as a means of her present happiness, for 
had she never known the sorrow which 
+ resulted from it, she might still be without 
‘ that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.” GERALDINE. 








: Narrative. 











THE LITTLE OUTCAST. 

**May’nt I stay, mamma? I'll do any 
thing you give me; cut wood, go for wa- 
ter, and do all your errands.” 

The troubled eyes of the speaker were 
filled with tears. It wasa lad that stood 
at the outer door, pleading with a kindly 
looking woman, who still seemed to doubt 
the reality of his good intentions. 

The cottage stood by itself on a bleak 
moor, or what in Scotland would have 
been called such. The time was near the 
latter end of September, and a fierce wind 
rsttled the boughs of the only two naked 
trees near the house, and fled with ashiver- 
ing sound into the narrow doorway, as if 
seeking for warmth at the blazing fire with- 
in. 

Now and then a snowflake touched with 
its soft chill the cheek of the listener, or 
whitened the angry redness of the poor 
boy’s benumbed hands. 

The woman was evidently loath to grant 
the boy’s request; and the peculiar look 
stamped upon his features would have sug- 
gested to any mind an idea of depravity far 
beyond his years. 

But her woman’s heart could not resist 
the sorrow in those large, but by no means 
handsome, grey eyes. 

“Come in, at any rate, till the good 
man comes home. There, sit down by the 
fire ; you look perishing with cold;” and 
she drew a rude chair up to the warmest 
corner; then, suspiciously glancing at the 
child from the corners of her eyes, she con- 
tinued setting the table for supper. 

Presently came the tramp of heavy shoes, 
the door was swung open with a quick jerk, 
and the ‘good man” presented himself, 
wearied with labor. 

A look of intelligence passed between 
his wife and himself: he, too, scanned the 
boy’s face with an expression not evincing 
satisfaction ; but nevertheless made him 
come to the table, and then enjoyed the 
zest with which he dispatched his supper. 

Day after day passed, and yet the boy 
begged to be kept * only till to-morrow :” 
so the good couple, after due consideration, 

concluded that as long as he was docile, 
and worked so heartily, they would retain 
him. 

One day, in the middle of winter, a ped- 
lar, long accustomed to trade at the cot- 
tage, made his appearance, and disposed of 
on goods readily, as ifhe had been waited 

or. 
“You have a boy out there, splitting 
wood, I see,” he said, pointing to the yard. 

“Yes; do you know him ?” 

“‘T have seen him,” replied the pedlar, 
evasively. 

** And where? 
he?” 

“A jail-bird;” and the pedlar swung 
his pack over his shoulder. ‘That boy, 
young as he looks, I saw in court myself, 


Who is he? What is 


Hd heard his sentence,—‘Ten months.’ 
You’d do well to look 
Carefully after him.” , 

O! there was something so horrible in 
the word “ jail,” the poor woman trembled 
as she laid away her purchases,; nor could 
she be easy till she called the boy in and 
assured him that she knew that dark part 
of his history. 

Ashamed, distressed, the child hung 
down his head; his cheeks seemed burst- 
ing with the hot blood ; his lips qaivered, 
and anguish was painted as vividly upon 
his forehead as if the words were branded 
into the flesh. 

.** Well,” he muttered, his whole frame 
relaxing as if a burden of guilt or joy had 
suddenly rolled off, **I may as well go to 
ruin at once; there’s no use in my trying 
to do better ; everybody hates and despises 
me; nobody cares about me: I may as 
well go to ruin at once.” 

**Tell me,” said the woman, who stood 
off far enough for flight, if that should be 
necessary, ‘* how came you to go so young 
to that dreadful place? Where was your 
mother,—where ?” 

*“O!” exclaimed the boy, with a burst 
of grief that was terrible to behold, “O! 
I hain’t no mother! O! I hain’t had no 
mother ever since 1 wasa baby. If I'd 
only had a mother,” he continued, his an- 
guish growing vehement, and the tears 
rushing out from his strange-looking grey 
eyes, “I would’nt ha’ been bound out, and 
kicked and cuffed, and laid on to with 
whips. I would’nt ha’ been saucy, and 
got knocked.down, and run away, and 
stole because I was hungry. O! I hain’t 
got no mother; I hain’t got no mother; 
I haven’t had no mother since I. was a ba- 
by.” 

The strength was all gone from the poor 
boy, and he sank on his knees, sobbing 
great choking sobs, and rubbing the hot 
tears away with his poor knuckles. And 
did that woman stand there unmoved ?— 
Did she coldly bid him pack up, and be off 
—the jail-bird? — 

No, no; she had been a mother, and 
though all her children slept under the 
cold sod in the church-yard, she was a 
mother still. 

She went up to that poor boy, not to 
hasten him away, but to lay her fingers 
kindly, softly on his head; to tell him to 
look up, and from henceforth find in her a 
mother. Yes, she even put her arm about 
the neck of that forsaken, deserted child; 
she poured from her mother’s heart, sweet, 
womanly words, words of counsel and ten- 
derness. 

O, how sweet was her sleep that night ; 
how soft her pillow! She had linked a 
poor suffering heart to hers, by the most 
silken, the strongest bands of love; she 
had plucked some thorns from the path of 
a little, sinning, but striving mortal. 

Did the boy leave her? 

Never! He is with her still, a vigorous, 
manly, promising yonth. The unfavorable 
cast uf his countenance has given place to 
an open, pleasing expression, with depth 
enough to make it an interesting study.— 
His foster-father is dead; his good foster- 
mother aged and sickly,—but she knows 
no want. The once poor outcast is her 
only dependence, and nobly does he repay 
the trust.—[{ The Children’s Friend. 
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-MANUFACTURES.—NO. XI. 


Tue Steet Pen. 


ble force. 
42,000 blanks. 


There is perhaps nothing remarkably 
ingenius in contrivance in the manufacture 
of steel pens, but the extent of labor en- 
gaged in the perfecting this small but very 
useful article, is truly striking. First the 
pure steel as it comes from the rolling mill, 
is cut up into strips of about two inches 
and a halfin width. These are taken to 
rooms filled with presses, at each one of 
which a female is seated, who cuts out 
what is called the blanks, that is, cuts 
from the strips of steel, pens of different 
sizes, the points of which are ranged to- 
gether to prevent a waste of material. This 
is done by bringing down an instrument 
called a punch upon a die with considera- 
One female can cut in a day 
The blanks are next car- 
ried to another press, where placed on a 





two small cutters, they are then pierced, 
that is, a little hole is made in “the centre 
between the side-slits. These operations 
are sometimes all done in one press, some- 
times intwo. The pens are next carried , 
to another room, where such a constant | 
noise is kept up, that a stranger could not 
hear what was said to him, even if spoken 
to in a loud key; this noise is produced | 
by “* stamping”’ the word “ warrented,” on 

the pens which all my readers can see if 

they will take the trouble to fook at a 

steel pen. The pens are next “ snopper- 

ed,” or placed under a stamp, and a girl 

raises a weight with her foot, and out 

cumes the pen bearing upon it the orna- 

ment and inscription proper to each parti- 

cular kind. The process of snoppering 

also gives the pen its curve, or its convex 

surface. 

Up to this time the-pens are so soft that 

they can easily be put out of ehape; they 

are, therefore, placed in iron boxes, which 

a man takes with a long pair of tongs and 

places in the “‘ muffle” or furnace, where 

they remain for about half an hour; after 

being taken out they are emptied into cans 

of oil, where they remain for a time, they 

are then scoured with pounded “ castingpot 

and water, and a little quicklime”’ to pre- 

vent rusting. They are then cleansed by 

being put into a tin cylinder with sawdust, 

the cylinder is turned round, by which 

means they are shaken about, and the oil 

isremoved. As they become very brittle 

by hardening, they are now “tempered,” | 
that is, brought to exactly the right state 

of hardness that is desirable. 

They are next groundin a room where 

numbers of wheels are in rapid motion; 

this is done by a person, who, with great 
quickness catches up one pen after another 

with a pair of pincers, from a tray full of 
them placed near him, a hiss is heard as 
he holds the pen upon the revolving wheel, 

and it is whirled into a recepticle ready to 
receive it, an | another occupies its place. 

Each pen has two grindings. After this 
the pen must be colored or bronzed ; this 
is done ina cylinder (which looks a little 
like a coffee roasting apparatus) over a 
fire. This cylinder is filled with pens, 
which are subjected to a very gradual and 
regular heat. About 8000 gross can be 
bronzed ina day. They are next varnish- 
ed by asolution of shell-lac in spirits of 
wine, this turns the pen white, but upon 
being again subjected to heat it flows over 
the pen, which then presents a finely ena- 
melled surface. The final process is slit- 
ting, this is done by a single stroke of a 
sharp instrument placed in a machine.— 
This is performed by women. 

In one manufactury alone, one hundred 
and eighty millions of pens are annually 
made. EstELLE. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


This is a very necessary attribute to 
people, and has been the means frequently 
of saving life in great dangers; not being 
famous myself for bravery, 1 must relate 
one instance of presence of mind to save 
my reputation, and show what cowards 
can do when stimulated to exertion. 

I think I have mentioned elsewhere, 
that some years ago, we resided in the 
beautiful village of Geneva, N. Y. Our 
dear father built a very pretty house near 
the lake, upon a fertile tract of profitable 
land, a house upon the true English plan, 
thorough, and compact, with double walls, 
anda cellar extending throughout the en- 
tire foundation. This house was not long 
inhabited by the dear home circle. Our 
mother became delicate in health shortly 
after removing to it, and fancying that her 
indisposition was caused by the damp from 
the recently built house, left it to occupy a 
boarding house in the village, from whence 

she was shortly borne tothetomb! Then 
many troubles came —the house was sold, 
and all removed to Canada. But what 
has this to do with my story? Nothing, 
certsinly; if I put down all the associating 
circumstances that glide through my brain, 
I shall assuredly never come to the point. 
Before the building of this family man- 
sion, we lived in a very pretty house, high 








| to the little wodden pier, and take a 


tivated fruit trees—the neighbors’ gardens 
were cut into regular terrace walks de. 
scending by steps, but ours took any form 
that nature chose to give it. All sorts of 
pranks were played by us young ones, 
upon the beach at the bottom of this wil. 
derness; sometimes we would tie a ro 
M dip 
in the crystal waters of Seneca lake; 
others, we would unmoor our little boat, 
called “ The Lilly of the Lake,” and 
our skill at rowing. One morning some 
articles from stores being required, m 
brother offered to row us to the Village 
and his wife and myself were soon equip. 
ped for the pleasant excursion. The day 
was serene, but the season rather cold, and 
I remember we wore somewhat heavier 
clothing. When the town was reached 
and we had stopped at the landing, my 
brother remarked, ‘‘ You must be careful 
how you step here, for the water is ye 
deep.” No sooner were the words utter. 
ed, than the result of his caution evinged 
itself in yather an extraordinary manner, 
for my sister, rising at the moment to obey 
his injunctions, I suppose, deliberately 
stepped instead of on the shore, into the 
water, and while I was extending my hand 
for the purpose of assisting her, I had the 
horror to see her entirely disappear, ag if 
by magic! And now was the time wheh 
I earned my laurels; instead of screaming, 
or showing any symptoms of the fear and 
excitement which in reality overwhelmed 
me, I succeeded, silently, and with great 
difficulty, in dragging the heavy chain of 
the boat to shore, and making it fast toa 
post, by which means my brother was en 
abled to reach over the side of the boat, 
and take his wife from the cold bath she 
had chosen, otherwise the little vessel, be- 
ing so light, would have capsized by his 
leaning, and brought him into danger, 
without assisting her. Never shall I for 
get her appearance as she took her seat 
again, dripping wet; instead of evincing 
one sign of fear, she laughed so immode- 
rately as to be unable for some time to try 
her skill at disembarking once more. The 
whole transaction occurred so quietly, that 
some laborers at work close by, did not 
know that an accident had taken place. 
We were fortunately close by a hotel, at 
which we had formerly boarded, and ac- 
cordingly walked there, that my sister 
might take off her dripping garments, and 
be supplied with dry ones. I remember 
that the day was cold, and that our nerves 
not being in a state to trust the treacherous 
boat again so soon, we walked home after 
the perilous adventure, but my recollection 
does not extend to any particulars attend- 
ing the accident, further than the praise 
ever after awarded my usually cowardly 
self, while detailing the manner in which 
I pulled and fastened the chain, instead of 
giving away to the impulse of the moment, 
and standing still to scream, as. fear often 
prompts one to do at the instant of danger. 
In accidents either by fire or water, n0- 
thing is so certain to destroy the life we 
wish to save, as the want of presence of 
mind. THE Ext. 
ps 


ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 


One Paul Denton, a methodist preacher 
in Texas, advertised a barbacue, with bet 
ter liquor than was usually furnished.— 
When the people were assembled a despe- 
rado in the crowd cried out: 

“Mr. Paul Denton, your reverence has 
lied. You promised us not only a 
barbacue, but better liquor.” : 

** There !” answered the missionary, 1 
tones of thunder, and pointing his motion 
less finger at the matchless double spring, 
gushing up in two strong columns from the 
bosom of the earth. ‘“ There!” he repeat: 
ed with a look as terrible as lightning, 
while his enemy actually trembled on bis 
feet; ‘‘ there is the liquor which God, the 
Eternal, brews for all his children. No 
in the simmering s‘ill, over the smokey 
fires, choked with poisonous gasses, ® 
surrounded with the stench and stinking & 
odors and rank corruptions, doth your Fr 
ther in Heaven prepare the precious essenc 
of life, the pure cold water. ‘But ia th 
grassy dell, where the red deer wanders, 
and the child loves to play, God brews It: 
and down, low down in the deepest valleys 
where the fountain murmurs; and up? 





















































































































up on the bank ofthe lake—the garden 
behind sloped down to the water, and was 








die they are side-slit, by the descent of 


the mountain tops, where the naked gt 
nite glitters like gold in the sun, 
the storms crash, and away far out, on * 























fall of thick spreading shrubs, and uncul- 








wide, wild sea, where the hurricane bic 
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+. and the big waves roar the chorus 
aegis the march of God; there he 
prews it, beverage of life, health-giving 
ere every where itis a thing of beauty, 
eaming in the dew-drops, singing in the 
gummer's rain ; shining in the ice gem, 
{iJ the trees seem turned to living jewels ; 
spreading a golden veil over the setting 
san, or a White gauze around the midnight’s 
moon; sporting in the cataract; sleeping 
in the glacier ; dancing in the hail shower ; 
folding its bright snow curtains softly 
about the wintry world, and weaving the 
many colored iris; the seraph’s zone of 
the sky, Whose warpiis the rain-drop of 
garth, whose wool is the sunbeam of Heav- 
en, all chequered over with celestial flowers, 
by the mystic hahd of refraction. Still, 
always, it is beautiful—that blessed blue 
water! no poison bubbles on its brink! | 
its foam brings not madness and murder! 
Je widows and starving orphans weep 
not in burning tears in its depths; no 
drunkard’s shrieking ghost, from the grave, 
curses it in eternal despair! Speak out 
my friends, would you exchange it for the 
demon’s drink Alcohol?” A shout, like 
the roaring of a tempest answered**\NO!! !” 
es pail comical 
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MY TWIN SISTERS. 
BY MES. ANNIE E. BEECHER. 


Iremember of being hustled out of the 
house in a great hurry. I remember of 
being told that I could spend the day at 
the house of a friend, I remember of my 
brothers coming there at nightfall, with 
the astounding news that I had “got a 
couple of little sisters !”’ 

My stars! did’nt 1 spur through the 
streets like a locomotive? stopping not, 
until fairly compelled by nurse Bradlee, 
who wiped the perspiration from my hot 
forehead, smoothed my hair, put on a clean 
bib and tucker, and led me, in a frightful 
state of curiosity and trembling delight, to 
my mother’s bedside, where she lay with 
the “twins.” 

She unrolled a pair of steaming blankets, 
and I saw—O, my heart—my sisters! 

I had pictured, on my frenzied route 
home, two perfect, little, doll-like speci- 
mens of humanity, rose-lipped,fair-skinned, 
curly-haired, &c. ; but here was the reali- 
ty! Puckered, and to be squint-eyed, my 
sinking heart foretold me. 

They were the first babies I had ever 
seen; and, as they stuck out their small, 
ted, damp fists, and squared away at me 
with the crookedest and the most rubicund 
ofall mortal legs, I groaned in agony of 
spirit, and fled to my own room to weep 
forth my bitter disappointment, in silence 
and solitude. 

No one will ever know with what secret 
misgiving I watched the growth of these 
“twins.” Sometimes I fancied they were 
outgrowing ‘‘the squint,” and would get 
quite light-hearted about it; when sud- 
denly they would leer at me, from my mo- 
ther’s lap, in the most ghastly manner, 
dashing my hopes to atoms. 

I did not name my fears to any one, lest 
it should reach the ears of my mother, and 
pain her; so J wrestled and writhed with 
my intense agony, in secret, alone. 

I used to sit hours in the foot of their 
cradle, my feet doubled under me, singing 
to them, and rocking with might and main, 
to get rid of the thought, which was a per- 
fect bugbear to me. 

Yes, they would be squint-eyed, I knew 
they would; and all the school-girls would 
laugh at my little sisters—my squint-eyed 
sisters. They had always sneered because 
Thad’nt any, and now these were—worse 

none. 

Well, I sang on, rocked on; and old 
Father Time he came every day, and 


my face, and my good mother for the first, 
time suspected all the anguish (childish as 
it was) I had endured. 
cy Certainly not,”* said she, soothingly ; 
“babies all squint when ‘they are young. 


It’s because they have no thinking control: 


ver their movements.” . 
' I did not stop to wonder ather 


explana- 
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With what alacrity I now dragged my 

schoolmates in to look upon these wonders ! 

Most of them had sisters, or a sister at 

least; but not one had two! just alike! 

** See here !”’ said I one day, triumphant- 

ly—*‘ see here !” turning the soft downy 

hair, faintly perceptible, off the fat wrinkly 

necks, at the back of their heads, over my 

fingers. ‘* Curly hair! going. to. have 

curly hair!’ and I clapped my hands in 

ecstacy at the idea—‘“‘ bare as it was !” 

I besought my father with tears to geta 

a basket-carriage, that I might drag them 

about the village—one at the head, another 

at the foot! O, what a proud sight it 
would be! 

I got the carriage—by dint of persever- 

ance—and J put the twins into it, arrang- 

ing them as I pleased; and I gave them 
their first ride out into God’s sweet air; 

and | called upon every body I met to ad- 
mire those sweet baby faces—fresh as early 
violets—in their soft rose-colored hoods, 
(trimmed by myself, with a bow exactly on 
top.) 

How my mother dared trust me with so 
precious a burden, I know not. But her 
confidence was not misplaced. IfI saw a 
horse, or even a wheel-barrow miles away, 
I would scamper with my rich burden into 
harbor—to wit, some neighbor’s garden— 
carefully closing the gate behind me. Thus 
secured, I would dance all sorts of fantas- 
tic minuets around the carriage, generally 
to the profound astonishment of the 
** twins.” 

I was out in the sun with them “a 
sight,” as my mother said: and, indeed, 
she added, I had made an ‘“Injun” of 
myself, and was not *‘ fit to be seen.” 

But ifI was tanned and freckled until 
my nose resembled a turkey’s egg, (an 
uncle’s comparison,) the “‘ twins” fluurish- 
ed and grew fairer every hour, and I was 
satisfied. 

O, what sunshiny days were those when 
a glance at their tiny shoes sent a thrill to 
my heart! when the lightest touch of their 
small, velvet, piping lips created in me a 
happiness so intense, that I weep to think 
of it, even now! 

Pink and azure robes, golden flossy curls, 
lily necks and arms, silvery broken prattle, 
absorbed my whole baby breast. 

What a proud day was that upon which 
I was permitted to trick out one of the 
** twins,” and take her with me to school. 

What care I bestowed upon every spear 
of her scanty, soft hair! How red I made 
her sweet, satin neck, by incessant and 
violent scourings. How fastidiously was 
her kerchief placed upon it; and how mar- 
velously “ even” was the bit of a bonnet 
sét on the head above, wondering with all 
its little might about the “‘ kool,” and bear- 
ing all sorts of inflictions, for the sake of 
going with“ tister,” who, I dare say, look- 
ed a thousand years old tothe mite of a 
thing! 

What promises she made to be “‘ dood,” 
as she paddled along by my side, firmly 
clasping one of my fingers. (I was sure 
to give her only one, because | remember- 
ed distinctly that my father gave me only 
one when I walked with him, and he was 
my beau ideal,) believing, confiding whol- 
ly in me, as one able to protect from all 
dangers in the shape of cows, oxen, horses, 
sheep, &c., which we met abundantly on 
the way, and from which I could no more 
have saved her than the man in the moon, 
in whom I then believed most devoutly. 

What a long time I spent in the school- 
house entry, hiding my little ‘treasure’s 
things, and smoothing over and over again 
her hair, and jerking down her skirts to 
make her “ long-waisted !’ And, at last, 
when I did go in, what a perspiration I 
was in—walking on air to my seat, drag- 
ging my tiny sister after me, who seemed 
more than disposed to stop and examine 
all things by the way. 

Ah, me! she did’nt keep her promises 
to be “‘ dood,” but persevered in a line of 
conduct that made me crimson with shame. 

The august school-marm at last came, 
and bending down her stately head in 
close proximity to the soft, full-of-wonder 


My teeth. chattered, and my blood 
bounced, when I saw my little sister raise 
her fat hands, and grasp the school-marm’s 
long nose with a grip, such as only’an in- 
fant.can give! odDjime! here was ' a * to- 
‘do!’ The scliodl-marm yelled with pain, 
and I was ordered to take “that child 
home,” in a voice of thunder. 


face by my side, said, ‘‘ Can’t you behave ?” ' 





That baby is a stately woman now, and | 
often, when I gaze upon her face, the scene 
of the school-room comes to my mind, fresh | 
as when it happened. 

Her little mate is an angel in heaven; 
and whenever I visit my native village, I 
go to the old church-yard, where I saw her 
laid, and try to picture the flight of that | 
beautiful one to those doors which shut 
her from my sight, and from all pain. 
[National Era. 
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HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 


** Oh!” says some little boy, as he thinks 

of the shining pieces of money in his purse, 

“I am worth a wholeheap.” Little Kate, 

or Mary, or Jane, as they think of their 

new dress, or bonnet, or their wealthy fa- 

ther or kind mother, think, ‘“‘I am worth 

so much I never shall be poor.” Perhaps 

some little boys or girls as they read this, 

will think, as a big tear rolls down their 

cheek, of their poor clothes, a cheerless 

fire, their poor father,—perhaps intempe- 

rate father—and sick mother, and think, 

‘Oh, I’m so poor.” * I’m worth nothing.” 

But wait a moment, you don’t understand 
me. I don’t ask how much your clothes, 
or money, or friends are worth, but aside 
from these how much are you worth? I 
would like to see every young reader of the 
Banner as they read this inquiry, and ask 
for their answer. How many different an- 
swers do you suppose I would get? What 
answer would you give? Perhaps some of 
you think, ‘‘ How many dollars shall I 
say?” but dollars can’t measure your 
worth, for it is beyond dollars, beyond 
lands, and even if you should set down the 
whole world, it would be of no account 
when compared with your worth. Did 
you ever think of that, children? Your 
worth is above dollars, above worlds, above 
measurement even, for it is an infinite 
worth. It is so great that God has given 
the highest price that could be found in 
heaven, even his own Son, to save you 
from being lost. 

The poor out-cast child that goes through 
our streets weeping because without friends 
or home, is worth as much as the boy or 
girl who lives in luxury and never knows 
a want, for the same great price has been 
paid for all. Worth so much, and all be- 
cause of the soul we each possess, and 
which is to live forever; and yet this soul 
of so much value, that gives to us such 
worth, may be lost, lost forever, in hell. 
God has done all that he can do, and now 
waits to save you. He now reminds you 
of your worth and the danger of being lost, 
and invites you to come to him. Who 
will come and be saved ?>—[ Banner. 


| ag’in it. 


and he replied: ‘I make no opposition, 


| sir; and shall not movea finger to prewent 


it. There’s the animal; and any officer 
as pleases may remove him. I say nuffin’ 
I knows what a contempt of 
court is; and that ai’nt one.” And Mr. 
Rawley threw. himself amiably back in his 
chair. 

“* Mr. Slagg !”” said the surrogate to the 
man with a frizzled wig, “‘ remove the dog.” 
Mr. Slagg laid down his pen, took off 
his spectacles, went up to the dog, and 
told him to get out; to which Bitters re- 
plied by snapping at his fingers, as he at- 
tempted to touch him. Mr. Rawley was 
staring abstractedly out of the window.— 
The dog looked up at him for instructions ; 
and receiving none, supposed that snapping 
at a scrivener’s fingers was perfectly cor- 
rect, and resumed his pleasant expression 
towards that functionary, occasionally cast- 
ing a lowering eye at the surrogate, as if 
deliberating whether to include him in his 
demonstrations of anger. 

**Slagg, have you removed the dog?” 
said Mr. Jagger, who, the dog being under 
his very nose, saw that he had not. 

**No, sir. He resists the court,” re- 
plied Mr. Slag. 

**Call Walker to assist you,” said Mr. 
Jagger, sternly. 

Walker, a small man in drabs, had an- 
ticipated something of the kind, and had 
accidentally withdrawn as soon as he saw 
that there was a prospect of difficulty; so 
that the whole court was set at defiance by 
the dog. 

‘“* Witness?” said Mr. Jagger. 

** Sir,’’ exclaimed a thin man in the cor- 
ner, who had been subpeened, to his own 
great terror, and who at that particular 
moment had an idea that he was the only 
witness in the world—starting to his feet, 
under the vague impression that he was to 
be sworn on the spot, and thoroughly con- 
vinced that testifying and committing per- 
jury were only different names for the 
same thing. 

‘** Not you—the man with the dog.” 
Mr. Rawley looked the court full in the 
face. 

“* Will you oblige the court by removing 
that animal ?” said Mr. Jagger, mildly. 

* Certainly, sir,’ said Mr. Rawley.— 
“Bitters, go home.” Bitters rose stiffly 
and went, first casting a glance at the man 
with a wig, for the purpose of being able 
to identify him on some future occasion; 
and having comforted himself by a violent 
onslaught upon a small dog belonging. to 
the surrogate, whom he encountered in the 
entry, was seen, from the window, walking 
up the street with the most profound 
gravity. 
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Natural History. 


A DOG STORY. 

The following capital sketch is from The 
Attorney, a work by John T. Irving, a 
néphew of Washington Irving : 

Just then the door opened, and Mr. 
Rawley walked in, and close at his heels 
stalked Bitters. * Both seated themselves ; 
the one on a chair, and the other on end 
directly in front of the surrogate. Mr. 
Jagger looked at the dog with the solemn 
eye of a surrogate, and shook his head only 
as a surrogate can shake it. 

“Are you one of the witnesses?’’ in- 
quired he of the dog’s master. 

‘1 am, sir,” replied Mr. Rawley. “I 
was subpeened to testify; and here’s the 
document.” As he spoke, he laid upon 
the table a paper which, from having been 
several days in that gentleman’s pocket, 
had faded from white into a snuff-color, 
and was particularly crumpled. 

‘“* What’s that animal doing here?” de- 
manded the stirrogate. 

** He has’nt had time to do anything,” 
feplied Mr. Rawley. ‘‘ He comes when I 
comes. He goes when I goes. He’s a 

ler.” 

“ The animal must leave the court. It’s 
contempt of court to bring him here,” said 
Mr. Jagger, angrily. ‘Remove him in- 
stantly,”” 

Mr. Rawley had frequently been in at- 
tendance at the police courts, and once or 
twice had hada slight teste of the sessions ; 
so that he was not as much struck with the 

















ONE VACANT CHAIR. 


We were talking a few days since with 
an esteemed friend of ours, who was reared 
after the good old New England fashion, 
and with whom * Thanksgiving,”’ as a mat- 
ter of course, is an institution, a day of 
family reunion, of domestic and social re- 
joicing. Heis aman of noble sympathies 
and a big heart. In speaking of the com- 
ing Thanksgiving day, a cloud passed over 
his features, and a tear gatheredin his eye. 
**T have,” said he, ‘‘ for many years gath- 
ered my family around me on that day.— 
All my children have sat with me at my 
annual feast, and it never occurred to me 
that it could be otherwise. We ate, drank, 
and were merry, withont thinking that a 
change must’ one day come. But that 
change has already come. At our annual 
banquet this year, there will be one vacant 
chair.” } 

It was a sad thought. Sorrowful mem- 
ories come clustering around the heart at 
the mention of that ‘‘one vacant chair.” 
The pleasant features, the happy smile, the 
cheerful voice of the loved and the lost, 
come like a vision of sweetness from the 
sorrowful past. The pale still face, the 
marble brow, decked with the garland of 
the grave, follow, and the eye dims with 
tears as the vision vanishes away, and the 
palpable presence only is left of that ‘‘ one 
vacant chair.” ; 

And so it is, and so it will be alwaye. 
Year by year those that we love drop from 
around us. Some are snatched away by 
death, going down in the bloom of. their 
beauty to the city of the dead. Some 





surrogate as might otherwise have been; 


swing out into the great world, and are 
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borne by the currents of life far away from 
us. The day of annual reunion comes ; 
we gather around the yearly banquet, we 
look for the cherished faces, we listen for 
the loved voices ; but the heart swells, and 
the big tear trembles on thé eyelids; for 
there, in the midst of that cherished circle, 
in the very place where one who nestled 
fondliest in our affections used to sit, 1s 
‘one vacant chair.” 

We who sit at the head of those family 
feasts should never forget that one day we 
shall be absent from the banquet. The 
time will surely come when we shall cease 
to occupy a place there. We know not 
when the vacancy may occur, but as surely 
as human destiny is sweeping onward and 
onward, always towards eternity, so surely 
will the day of our departure come; and 
strdggle as we may, resist as we may, as 
all the aggregated energies of nature may, 
we must pass from among the living, and 
leave behind us for the next gathering, 
“ one vacant chair.”—! Albany Register. 
i 
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A SCENE IN A SICK CHAMBER. 

The room was darkened so as to carefully 
exclude the bright sun-light, which seemed to 
be striving to penetrate through the blinds and 
curtains into the sick chamber, where lay a 
pale and suffering woman, whose sad, though 
lovely face, told of many long days and weary 
nights of sickness. The chamber was very 
plainly, though neatly furnished, and every- 
thing was kept in such perfect order, that you 
felt that there must have been a careful hand 
employed in arranging the snowy spread upon 
the bed, and that the same hand had placed the 
bunch of lillies of the valley, which stood upon 
the table, and breathed their fragrance into the 
sick chamber. 

“ Mary,” said the sick woman, in a feeble 
tone, “ don’t you think the children will come 
home from school very soon? I really want to 
see them. You know the doctor said they 
might come into my room now, a little while 
every afternoon.” 

The young girl thus addressed, was sitting 
near the bed, knitting very busily, but upon 
being addressed, she laid down her work, and, 
coming to the bedside, passed her small hand 
lightly over her mother’s brow, and said : 

“ Yes, mamma, they will be home very soon, 
and Frank said he should be sure to get the 
medal this afternoon, so as to show it to you. 
They have teazed me every day, to let them 
come in to see you, and promised that they 
would speak in a whisper, and walk on tip-toe, 
and little Sue proposed to take off her ‘soes 
and stockings, so as to be as still as a mouse.’ 
But I told them if they wanted to have you 
well soon, they must wait till Doctor Grey 
gave them leave, and then they should come in.” 

As Mary finished speaking. the door opened 
very softly, anda gentle voice said, “Sister 
Mary, may we come in?” 

“Oh, yes! come in, my darlings,” said their 
mother’s voice, with more energy than she had 
spoken for many weeks. 

Then the two children entered; and, their 
young faces beaming with smiles, at being per- 
mitted to see their dear mother again, they ap- 
proached the bed very softly, and stood close 
by the bedside, too full of happiness to speak 
fora moment. lt was a beautiful scene !— 
There lay the pale mother, with her eye rest- 
ing in love unspeakable upon her two children; 
and they, with the bloom of health upon their 
cheeks, and their young frames full of life and 
activity, standing so quietly by her bedside.— 
The boy was the first to speak, and he‘said: 

“See, mamma, I’ve got the medal; and Miss 
Brown told me to tell you that T never gave 

“her any trouble.” As he said this, Frank held 
up the silver medal which was suspended to 
his neck by a broad blue ribbon, and in which 
**Good Conduct” was engraved. 

“ And Dve got a ticket, too,” said little Sue, 
who did not wish to be out-done, and taking 
it from her pocket, she held it up for her moth- 
er to see. 

“You have made me very happy, my dear 
children, and have kept very still since mama 
has been sick, so that sometimes I have thought 
you could not be at home.” 

“Yes, we tried to be still, and Frank pat all 
his noisy play-things in the closet, and said he 
would play * girl’s play’ till you got well.” 


l 
\ 
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“ Hold them 8p to kiss me, Mary,” said their 
mother, and as she imprinted a kiss upon their 
rosy lips, she said: “Mama thanks you for 
being so quiet, and hopes soon to be so well 
that you can make all the noise you could 
wish.” 

Having received each a kiss, Frank and 
Susy very quietly left the room, and the moth- 
er thanked her God that he had so blessed her 
with the love and tender care of her children ; 
and felt that she was rewarded for all the care 
and anxious attention, and many prayers, 
which for years she had been offering for them. 

Let none of our young readers forget that, 
when those who they love are sick, they too, 
can contribute, as did these children, to their 
comfort. M. W. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. May 29, 1854. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Your invaluable pa- 
per, the Youth’s Companion, has been a wel- 
come visitor at our house for nearly a year and 
a half; and we still consider it, as emphatical- 
ly the paper of all others with which we are 
acquainted, to interest, instruct, and ~~ in 
the ways of wisdom and virtue, not only youth, 
for whom it is more particularly designed, but 
also“ children of a larger growth.” __ 

My little son received the Companion last 
year, as a present from his cousin, J. Emmons, 
of Canton, Mass. 

Enclosed is one dollar to pay for the paper 
for the present year. Yours with great respect, 

Lewis Hoyt. 


Go forth thou little puny thing; 
Far sooner would I see 


[corp ©} vorrar. | 


My dear Companion’s weekly face, 
Than two more such as thee. 
Austin, Txs, May 3, 1854. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed 
you will find two dollars, for which I wish you 
to send for one the Youth’s Companion to a 
friend of mine, Rufus N. Atwood, Austin, Txs, 
and the other for myself as the year is out on 
the first of August next, and I expect to con- 
tinue taking it, as I like it very much. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. Toos. ALexanpeR, Jr. 








Variety. 


AN OLD BIBLE. 


The oldest book in the United States, it is 
said, is a manuscript Bible in the possession 
of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, written over 
a thousand years ago! He describes it as fol- 
lows :—* The book is strongly bound in boards 
of the old English oak, and with thongs, by 
which the leaves are also well bound together. 
The leaves are entirely made of parchment, of 
a most superior quality, of fineness and smooth- 
ness little inferior to the best satin. The 
pages are all ruled with great accuracy, and 
written with great uniformity and beauty, in 
the old German text hand, and divided of, into 
chapters and verses. The first chapter of 
every book in the Bible is written with a large 
capital of inimitable beauty, and splendidly il- 
luminated with red, blue, and black ink, still 
in vivid colors ; and no two of the capital let- 
ters in the book are precisely alike.” 

—— 


AN HONEST MAN. 


A worthy old deacon, who had supplied one 
of the families in our city with butter for years 
past, made his usual spring visit, a few days 
since, with a box of fourteen pounds of hand- 
some butter. The lady of the house was glad 
to get the butterso pure and fresh, and re- 
marked he could call on her husband and get 
his pay. ‘ But, ma’am, said he, ‘Ishall not 
need to see your husband as to the pay, as my 
visit is one of conscience. I found outa while 
since that my steelyards, with which I weigh- 
ed all the butter sold to you for four years 
past, gave short weight, and I have reckoned 
the loss to you to be fourteen pounds; and I 
have brought you this, fur the purpose of mak- 
ing restitution at the earliest day. 


a 
READING A LOVE LETTER. 


An amusing instance of Hibernian simplicity 
is afforded by the following story : 

Molly, our house-maid, iga model one, who 
handles the broom-stick like a sceptre, and who 
has an abhorrence for dirt, and a sympathy for 
soap-suds that amounts to a. passion. isa 
bustling, busy, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, 
blundering Hibernian, who hovers ‘about our 
book-shelves, makes war upon our papers, and 

s about thirsting for new worlds to conquer, 
in the shap of undusted and unrighted corners. 

One day she entered our library in a confus- 
ed and uncertain manner, quite different from 
her usual bustling way. She stood at the door 
with a letter between her thumb and finger, 
which she held at arm’s length as if she had a 
gunpowder plot in her grasp, In answer to 
our inquiries as to her business, she answered: 














“ An’ it please yer honor, I’m a poor girl, and 





han’t much Jarnin’, and ye sees, plaze yer 
honor, Paddy O’Reilly—and the betther than 
him don’t breathe in our Ireland—has been 
writin’ of me a letther—a love letther, plaze 
yer honor; an’—an’” 
We guessed at her embarrassment, and of- 
fered to relieve it by reading the letter. Still 
she hesitated, while she twisted a bit cf raw 
cotton in her fingers. : 
“ Shure,” she resumed, “ an’ that’s jist what 
i want, but it isn’t a gentleman like yourself 
that would be knowin’ the sacrets between us, 
an’—” here she twisted the cotton quite nerv- 
ously, “if it'll only plaze yer honor, while yer 
radeing it, so that yer may not hear it yourself, 
if ye’ll jist put this bit of cotton in yer ears, 
and stop up yer hearin’, and thin the sacrets 
"ll be unknown to yer.” m 
We had’nt the heart to refuse her, and with 
the gravest face possible, complied with the 
request; but often since we have laughed 
heartily as we have related the incident. 
—_—~@~—— 


HOME. 


‘* Home, sweet home!” is indeed a talisman- 
ic word to all who have felt its benign influ- 
ence. It brings back holy and refreshing 
images to the wanderer’s soul ; when his body 
is nearly fainting on the perilous road of life, 
the thought of the beloved objects he ‘has left 
far away, gives him moral strength and energy 
to fulfil his mission, be it what it may; he 
thinks of the many tender cares he has receiv- 
ed under the parental roof; his mother’s or 
his sister’s letter is pressed to his lips, and 
fortified by the prayers and wishes it contains, 
he resists the temptations which beset him, 
and pursues manfully the straight path which 
alone can lead to happiness. 

—_—»———_ 


INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


The late Dr. Hyde of Lee, one of the most 
eminent tinisters of his in a letter to a 
son, thus speaks of the influence of family 
prayer in promoting filial subordination : 

“It was my duty to impress on the minds of 
my children a spirit of subordination, and to 
be known as the head of the family I never 
Kept a rod in my house, yet [ would have my 
children obey me. I presume you have no 
recollection of my ever correcting you, but 
you were taught to mind me early, before you 
had numbered two years. In guiding my 
children, I was greatly assisted by the daily 
return of the morning and evening sacrifice, 
which you never knew me to omit. In this 
service you oughttoengage, if you mean to 
have a well-regulated family.” 

_—— 


CLERGYMEN. 


Some peaple talk a great deal about minis- 
ters, and the cost of keeping them, paying their 
house-rent, table expenses, and other items of 
salary.. Did suchcroakers ever think that it 
costs thirty-five million dollars to pay the sala- 
ries of American Jawyers? that twelve millions 
of dollars are paid out annually to keep our 
criminals, and ten millions of dollars to keep 
the dogs in the midst of us alive, while only 
six millions of dollars are spent annually to 
keep six thousand preachers in the United 
States >—[WV. Y. Recorder. 


—<f——— 


THE RIGHT OF MINISTERS. 


The Rev. Dr. Mason, of New York, passing 
up Broadway, stopped to read a theatrical pla- 
card, which attracted his attention. Cooper, 
the tragedian, coming along, said to him, 

*Good morning, sir—do ministers of the 

1 read such things ?” 

‘Why not, sir ?’ said the Doctor, * ministers 
of the gospel have a righf'to know what the 
devil is about, as well as other folks.’ 

[ew Haven Journal. 





Tue Best Preacuine.— That is the best 
looking-glass, not which is most gilded, but 
which shows the truest face.’ And so is the 
best preaching, not which most pleases the 
fancy or conforms to the caprices of men, but 
which furnishes the truest reflection of the 
heart. Louis XIV. of France, said one day to 
the famous Massillon, ‘1 have heard many 
orators in my chapel, and have always been 
satisfied with them ; but every time I hear you, 
Lam dissatisfied with myself’ 


_ 


ers related to us an incident yesterday, which 
occurred on the evening previous, near the 
comer of Sixth and Plum-streets. ‘The poison- 
er threw down a piece of meat: the dog smelt 
it, turned it over and over with his paw, and 
shaking his head walked away und left it. In 
a few minutes after, a small “ bow wow” came 
along, and took it in his mouth. The large 
dog ran towards him, and barked and made a 
terrible fuss, but the little cur swallowed the 
meat, and in afew minutes he lay dead in the 
street. The large dog is of the Newfoundland 
species, and is valued by his owners as being 
worth seventy-five dollars.—[Cin. Gaz. 10th. 


ee oe 


No Danegr or seiye Lost.—An English- 
man travelli county of Kilkenay, 
came to a and hire boat to take 


more agitated 
was agreeable to him, he asked the boatman if 


A Knowine Cur.—One of the dog poison- 


—<—S= 
answered by Terrence as_follows—«y, 
naver. My brother was drowned here 
week, but we found him again the next day.” 


Poetry. 


THERE'S WORK ENOUGH TO po, 


The blackbird early leaves its nest 
To meet the smiling morn, 

And gather fragrance for its nest 
From upland, wood and lawn, 

The busy bee that wings its way 
*Mid sweets of varied hue, 

At every flower would seem to say— 
“ There’s work enough to do.” 


The cowslip and the spreading yj 
The dainy in the shane, er 

The snowdrop and the eglantine, 
Preach sermons as “we pass. 

The ant, within its cavern deep, 
ome bid us labor too, 

And writes upon its tiny hea 
“There's work paste | to do? 


The planets, at their Maker’s will, 
Move onward in their cars, 

For nature’s wheel is never still— 
Progressive as the stars! 

The leaves that flutter in the air, 
And summer's breezes woo, 

One solemn truth to man declare— 
“ There’s work enough to do.” 


Who then can sleep when all around 
Is active, fresh, and free ? 

Shall man—creation’s lord—be found 
Less busy than the bee ? 

Our courts and alleys are the field, 
If men would search them through, 

That best, the sweets of labor yall 
And “ work enough to do.” 


To have a heart for those who weep, 
The sottish drunkard win ; 

To rescue all the children, deep 
In ignorance and sin. 

To help the poor, the hungry feed, 
To give him coat and shue, 

To see that all can write and read— 
Is “ work enough to do.” 


The time is short—the world is wide, 
And much has to be done; 

This wondrous earth, and all its pride, 
Will vanish with the sun! 

The moments fly on lightning’s wings, 
And life’s uncertain too; 

We've none to waste on foolish things— 
“ There’s work enough to do.” 























THE LITTLE SHOE. 
I found it here—a worn out shoe—- 
All mildew’d with tune end wet with dew— 
*Tis a little thing; ye would pass it by 
With never a thought, or word, or sigh; 
Yet it stir3 in my spirit a hidden well, 
And, in eloquent tones, of the past doth tell. 


It tells of a little fairy child, 

That bound my heart with a magic wild; 
Of bright blue eyes and golden hair, 
That ever shed joy and sunlight there; 
Of a prattling voice, so sweet and clear, 
And the tiny feet that were ever near. 


It tells of hopes that with her had birth, 
Deep buried now in the silent earth ; 

Of a heart that had met an answering tone, ' 
That again is left alone—alone! 

Of days of watching and anxious prayer— 
Of a night of sorrow and dark despair. 


It tells of a form that is cold and still ; 
Of a little mound apon yonder hill, 

That is dearer far to a mother’s heart 
Than the classic “ statues of Grecian art.” 
Ah, strangers may pass with a careless ait, 
Nor dream of the hopes that are buried the 


Like rose leaves, loosed by the zephyr’s sigh, 
Like that zephyr wafting its perfume by, 
Like the wave that kisses some graceful spo 
Then passes away—yet is ne’er forgot ; 

Tf like these your life-hopes have not fled, 
Ye cantiot know of the tears I shed. 


Ye cannot know what a little thing 

From Memory’s silent fount can bring 
The voiee and form that were once so dear, 
Yet there are hearts, were they only here, — 
| That could feel with me, when, all wet 








dew. 
I found it this morning—this little shoe. 
Corydon Ia., July, 1853. Mary Neat. 











Tae Voice or Sprine. 


Spring bas come, its buds are bursting i 
Forest, songsters all abroad 

Join their joyous notes of gladness, 
’Mid the brightening works of God. 
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any one was ever lost in the passage, and was 
























